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night that I got tired of quill-driving in London, 
and so I came out here. That was not exactly it, 
either, Tired of it I was; but I was forced to 
come, whether I liked it or not. 

“TI need not tell you where I was born and 
brought up. It was a beautiful place though—a 
small village, and my home was the parsonage- 
house. Just look at me now; I don’t look much 
like a clergyman’s son,do I? Well, that does 
not signify ; we are all pretty much, in the long- 
run, what we choose to make ourselves, I suppose. 
At all events it is so with me. Well, there was 
the parsonage-house; I fancy I can see it now; 
I dream of it often enough, with its snug garden 
and green-house, and all that sort of thing. There 
was the little parish church too, all grown over 
with ivy up to the very steeple-top, with the jack- 
daws that built in it, and the owls that took pos- 
session of the belfry. Owls! a bigger owl than 
any that ever wore wings was Percy Effingham ; 
and that is my name, at your service. 

“T won't talk about home, however; thinking 
of it seems to make a child of me. When I was 
old enough, I was packed off to school ; and when 
I had done with that, the next question was how 
I was to make my way in the world. My big 
brother, Stanley, was at college; the next above 
me was articled to a lawyer; and between them 
they dug pretty deeply into the ways and means 
at the old parsonage-house: there was not much 
to spare for poor Percy. I had no right to com- 
plain though: my father did the best he could, 
and fitted me out for London, I had an uncle 
there, a rich merchant, and I was to nestle under 
his wing.” 

Arrived at this point in his story the young 
man made a sudden pause, and when Frank turned 
his head and looked into his companion’s face— 
still handsome, in spite of neglect and traces of 
dissipation—he saw that it was convulsed by some 
strong feeling, which he was evidently striving to 
curb. Frank looked away again, and silently 
plodded on. ; 

“There!” exclaimed Effingham, suddenly ; “do 
you hear that ?” 

The travellers had passed over the valley and 
were toiling up a rather steep ascent, somewhat 
windingly, for the sides of the hill were, as we 
have said, more thickly wooded than the plain; 
and in the trees overhead and around numberless 
birds were screaming and chattering most un- 
musically. One sound, above all others, was at 
the moment almost deafening, and it was that 
which induced the young bushman’s exclamation. 

“Do you hear that P” said he; not, however, as 
though he were surprised at the sound ; but if he 
were not, his companions were, and they stood and 
listened. 

** Roo-to00-to0o0-t00-00 — roo-00-00:” the voice, 
shrill and piercing, came from a clump of trees a 
hundred paces or more in advance of them. 

“Why, master Frank !” exclaimed Simeon, “ ’tis 
Punch broke loose. I never heard of his emigrat- 
ing neither.” 

“ What-a-guy ! what-a-guy !” the voice screamed 
in the accents of derision ; and then a bray, like the 
braying of an ass, was succeeded first by a single 
chuckle of seeming merriment, and immediately 
afterwards by a full peal of sounds so like human 





laughter from a multitude of full-breathed lungs, 
that the inexperienced travellers, after a moment 
of amazement, joined in the merry chorus, while 
they looked inquiringly to their guide for an ex- 
planation of this strange concert of the woods. 

“ That’s the laughing jackass,” said Effingham. 
“T have heard it often enough to be sick of the 
horrid noise.” 

“A jackass!” cried Simeon; “why I thought 
the noise came from the top of them trees.” 

“So it did: jackasses in this part of the world 
have got wings. The thing is a bird. And I 
have often fancied,” continued the young bushman, 
“that the rascals have been laughing at me, and 
calling mea guy, till I have ground my teeth with 
rage; but this is folly. Ill go on with my story. 
You may think it odd now,” he added, addressing 
himself to Layton, “that I should be talking so 
freely to you about myself; but wait till you have 
been here three years, with only a parcel of chuck- 
heads to exchange a word with, and then you will 
_ it all. Well, never mind—where was 

“You went to London, you said,” replied 


“Ah! you saw me at cards last night; do you 
ever play P” 

Frank answered in the negative. 

Billiards, dice, anything ?” 

“ Nothing.” 

“ So much the better for you. I wouldn’t learn, 
if I were you,” said Effingham, with the gravity 
of a Mentor ; “ it would be best not.” 

— ae = rd his — but could 
not he ing, “ I wonder you play then,” 

” You might wonder if you ae all,” The 
young bushman paused again; and Frank won- 
dered also when the rest of the history would come. 
He had heard but little of it yet. Evidently it 
needed an effort on the part of the young bushman 
to continue it; and as evidently, in spite of this 
reluctance, he compelled himself to speak, 

“ I knew nothing of these things once. I left 
home simple en ; for my father had taken care 
that his boys shouldn’t hear or know what sort of 
a world was before them. He told us, to be sure, 
that it was a very wicked world, but not where 
the wickedness of it was, He did not like a corner 
of the veil should be lifted, to show us what was 
coming, Well, I went to London, and was perched 
on the op oe a high stool in a smoky counting- 
house all day long, till I began to get terribly tired 
of it, and longed to get home again among the 
fields and trees. I hated London; and there was 
not much to make me in love with it, except one 
thing: there was a fair cousin, and it was not long 
before we took a fancy to one another. I have an 
idea that this was thought of, somehow or other, 
before I left home. At any rate, my uncle saw 
which way the wind blew, and took care not to 
interfere ; and if I hadn’t been a fool——. But 
there’s no use in talking about ¢hat,’” continued 
Effingham, after another pause, in which he seemed 
to be again contending with strong feelings: “I 
was a fool, and did not know when I was well off. 
There was a young fellow in the counting-house 
who soon tried to scrape acquaintance with me. 
My uncle warned me against him too—told me he 





was a scamp, only he was such a clever fellow as 
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well, that he couldn’t turn him adrift ; but the less 
I had to say to him out of the counting-house the 
better. This was worse than if he had said no- 
thing : I wanted to know more of this clever fellow 
—Halliday his name was. 

* There's no use in talking about it. It was 
not long before I was put up to a thing or two, and 
knew what life in London meant. Uncle looked 
grave; poor Lucy too cried, and asked me to 
promise to be a good boy for the future. So I did 
—~and broke my promises as fast as I made them.” 

“ I suppose, then, it was of Halliday that you 
took your first lessons in gambling ?” said Frank, 
finding that his companion again stopped short in 
his story, and feeling constrained to fill up these 
constantly recurring breaks in the conversation. 

“You may say that; and first lessons in other 
things too. I soon got past first lessons though, 
and knew as much as he did, and more too, perhaps. 
There’s no use in mincing the matter; if soon 
eame to an end there. One day, after I had been 
in London two or three years, I found myself like 
enough to be in the wrong box—regularly done 
up, in fact, and my rich uncle half beside himself 
with rage. I believe to this day, if he could 
have done it, he would have clapped me in New- 
gate; but it wasn’t any Newgate matter either: 
I had kept clear of robbery and forgery at all events. 
It was bad enough, though; and, to make the 
matter worse, there was my brother Montgomery 
—grand names in our family, you see—had been 
getting into one scrape after another, down in the 
country, and had gone off, nobody knew where. 
Well, my father—my poor father,” Effingham 
added, in a softened tone, “‘ was sent for post-haste 
to London; and the next day I was whisked off 
home to say ‘ good-bye’ to my poor mother. That 
was the last time I ever saw her, or probably ever 
shall. Lucy had to give me up, too; and before 
I knew whether I was on my head or my heels, I 
was on board ship for this vile place. There! 
what do you think of me? 

“Never mind,” he added, in a tone slightly 
defiant: “it doesn’t much matter what anybody 
thinks of me; and I have not told you all yet. I 
suppose they thought that I should get sobered 
down by the time I got here, and shouldn’t have 
the temptations, perhaps, that there were at home. 
Much they knew about it! To be sure, I formed 
some mighty fine resolutions ; and when I found 
myself in Melbourne with twenty pounds in my 
pocket, and two or three letters of introduction, I 
fancied I was going to turn over a new leaf, and 
by-and-by get back to my cousin again. I deli- 
vered my letters at all events, and was told, of 
course, in a polite sort of way, to go about my 
business and make myself scarce. I took the hint, 
and never troubled the people again; and before I 
had been a week in Melbourne every dump was 
gone—you may guess how, by what you saw last 
night—and there was nothing left for me but to 
take to the bush or starve; so, somehow or other, 
I got to Hunter’s Creek.” 

“You were clear of temptation there, at any 
rate,” said Frank, compelling himself again to 
speak, though he scarcely knew what to say. 

“ You think so, do you?” said Effingham, break- 
ing into a bitter laugh: “ you'll know differently 
by-and-by. But that’s neither here nor there; I 





turned shepherd, and a shepherd I have been for 
three years.” 

* And you are tired of the life, you say P” 

“Tired enough,” he replied. 

“T hope,” rejoined Frank, “that you will find 
something at Melbourne to suit you better. I was 
told of some openings there; but these were not 
what I wanted, and so I pushed on.” 

** T told you, just now, that I have partly changed 
my mind: Iam not sure that I shall get back to 
Melbourne at all.” 

“ Rather hard to please, master, I take it,” in- 
terposed Simeon Barnes; “like the soldier that 
was being flogged, and the drummer couldn’t hit 
the right place, no-how. ‘ You are hard to please,’ 
says the drummer.” 

The young bushman turned on Simeon a haughty 
stare; and then, without deigning any further 
notice of him, he drew Frank aside, and spoke in 
a tone so low, that had their companion been par- 
ticularly curious he must have listened hard, with 
sharp ears, to catch the muttered sounds. But 
Simeon was not cnrious: he only took advantage 
of the halt to renew the charge in his foolishly- 
cherished tobacco-pipe, and then, seating himself 
on the ground, he waited in philosophical patience 
the close of this secret conference. 

But though Simeon was out of ear-shot he had 
the use of his eyes, and without endeavouring or 
caring to know what secret matter was being trans- 
acted between the two young men, he could not 
avoid seeing what appeared very much like a trans- 
fer of cash from Frank’s hand to that of the young 
bushman ; and, looking again, he perceived that the 
latter was writing with a pencil in Frank’s pocket- 
book. This action brought the conference to an 
end, and ina few minutes the party had again joined 
company. 

They had by this time arrived at the entrance to 
a gap, or gully, in the hill; and here Effingham 
proposed to return, after giving sundry directions 
and advices, which, if duly remembered and fol- 
lowed, were to forward the newly-arrived emigrants 
towards Hunter’s Creek, which they would reach 
on the evening of the following day. 


“So, Master Frank, your pocket is a trifle 
lighter than it was an hour ago,” said Simeon, 
after they had watched Percy Effingham’s retreat- 
ing figure as he strode rapidly down the hill, till 
~ ag hidden from their sight by the intervening 

ush. 

* Ha! you saw it, did you? Poor fellow! I 
could not help pitying him, Barnes. You guess 
what he called me aside for, then P ” 

“Oh yes, sir, I gave a pretty good guess at 
what was coming, long before then. When he was 
spinning that yarn, thinks I, there’s something at 
the bottom of that ’ere.” 

** That was uncharitable, Simeon,” said Frank. 

“Maybe, sir; but I have come across them sort 
of chaps before, only in a different line, like. What 
was the use of his running his-self down as he 
did, when he’d go on and do the same things 
right away, only give him the chance? I tell 
you why ‘twas, Master Frank: he thought ’twas 
the best way of coming over you; he see you was 
a sort of gentleman, and a spirited one. Now, if 
it had been me that he wanted to get anything 
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out of, he’d have gone to work in another sort of 
way.” 

“ Really, Barnes, you are quite shrewd,” said 
Frank, laughing ; “and perhaps you are right: at 
any rate, he did come over me, as you say ; that is, 
I lent him a couple of sovereigns.” 

‘ Well, then, I must say he let you off cheap— 
that’s all. But now, if he hadn’t made you confi- 
dent, as they say, he couldn’t have had any excuse, 
you see, for borrowing ; for directly he had touched 
upon that—‘ you're a stranger,’ says you, ‘ and I 
don’t have dealings of that sort with strangers.’ ” 

“ Well, but Simeon, what would you have done, 
then, if he had asked you to help him over a diffi- 
culty, as he did me ?” 

“ Just the same as you have done, sir ; I’ve done 
it over and over again, in a small way, in the old 
country, when I knowed I might as well have 
chucked my money into the sea, or anywhere else, 
where I should never see it again.” 

“ Well but,” said Layton, “to carry on the ar- 
gument, Master Percy Effingham tells me I shall 
see my money again: look here, now”—and Frank 
exhibited his pocket-book, and the pencilled ac- 
knowledgment of the debt therein. 

“Does he really, though P” rejoined Simeon, 
ironically. ‘ Well, when pipe-lights is scarce, 
you'll have that bit of paper to go to—that’s a 
comfort. But, now, what’s the reason this gent 
hasn’t got money enough to carry him on to Mel- 
bourne, sir P” 

“ Why, he says he was unlucky last night.” 

*T could have told you that, Mr. Frank :—why, 
them two fellows that he played with was regular 
hands at it, I could see; and I gave a pretty good 
guess that he was near upon being cleared out, or 
they wouldn’t have been off so sharp. Now, I 
wonder whether he had ever seen them before.” 

“Yes, he told me he had; he knows them to be 
stock-owners somewhere hereabout, and has met 
with them at Hunter’s Creek. re 

“ And played with them, I warrant ?” 

“ Very likely ; at all events, they played to some 
purpose last night, for when he began he had the 
balance of three years’ wages in his pocket—a 
good round sum, I reckon; and when he left off, 
he had not ten shillings to get on with; and the 
poor fellow i 

“ And your two sovereigns, Master Frank—they 
were to start fresh with, at the same game, I 
suppose.” 

“No, no; he says—I made him promise that— 
that he won’t touch cards again, but get a decent 
dress when he gets to Melbourne, and—oh! but I 
can’t tell you all the fine things he means to do.” 

“Of course—of course; and you took that in, sir?” 

“ Um—not exactly,” said Frank, doubtfully. 

“Well, Mr. Frank, you know our agreement, 
when we started, was to share and share alike ; so 
here’s my part of this bargain:” and Simeon’s 
rough hand was thrust deep into a canvas bag. 

“No, no, my good friend, this is my venture; 
no halves here.” 








The way to Hunter’s Creek was tolerably straight 
and well-defined. There was no road, properly so 
called; but a faint track of dray-wheels, or, where 
they failed, some distinct landmark which Effing- 
ham had faithfully and minutely described to 





Frank in his parting directions, prevented the 
travellers from going astray; and the open forest 
through which a great part of the way led being 
free from underwood, or scrub, and with trees 
widely apart from each other, offered no impedi- 
ment to their steps. At noon, they rested for an 
hour in a narrow ravine overhung by the trees, of 
which they had not yet learned the name, and 
through which trickled a narrow stream ; and, 
having had the necessary precaution to provide 
themselves, before leaving Melbourne, with a tin 
quart pot and sundry bags of provision, which had 
been since then replenished, they dined—not for 
the first time—under a cloudless Australian sky. 

At sun-down they arrived at a stockman’s hut, 
and were received and welcomed with the open- 
handed hospitality which will, no doubt, characterize 
the country, in its remoter districts at least, until 
an increasing number of travellers shall render its 
exercise both inconvenient and unnecessary. How 
soon this may be it is impossible to conjecture: 
even while we write, there are some routes from 
which indiscriminate hospitality on the part of 
settlers has been banished, and has given place to 
a greedy desire to receive a more than sufficient 
remuneration for bed and board. 

Our travellers’ host was both hospitable and 
communicative ; inquisitive of course, as you and I 
should be, friend, if our intercourse with the world 
were limited to the occasional reception of a stray 
guest from beyond the boundaries of a stockman’s 
run. Having first, then, satisfied this natural 
curiosity, the solitary Australiama—whose muscles 
seemed hardened by exercise and exposure to the 
consistence of oak, if oak could be endued with 
animal life and elasticity—made a fair and equi- 
valent return in advice and information. 


At the time when Frank and his companion 
landed at Melbourne, drays heavily laden with 
wool were daily entering it from the interior. 
Among others were those of Mr. Bracy, of Hunter's 
Creek. From the bullock-driver of one of these 
vehicles Frank had learned that Mr. Bracy was 
short-handed ; and with this gentleman’s agent in 
Melbourne he subsequently held a conversation, 
which decided the two emigrants to push at once 
up the country, leaving their heavier luggage to 
follow in the dray, on its leisurely return to the 
station, laden with stores for the next year’s con- 
sumption. 

It was on the afternoon of the day succeeding 
the night spent in the stockman’s hut that the 
two wearied travellers, standing on the brow of a 
rocky and barren hill, saw before and below them 
a farm, or home-station, which they rightly con- 
jectured was the spot towards which their wander- 
ings had been directed. 

“ Hunter’s Creek, I reckon, Master Frank,” 
said Simeon, coming to a halt ; “and no bad look- 
out either. There's many wuss places in the 
world, I’d be bound.” 

The view fully merited this encomium; and 
Frank drew in a long breath of satisfaction—partly, 
perhaps, that the end of their journey was reached, 
and partly in admiration of the scene which had 
suddenly opened upon his sight. 

From the eminence on which they stood, and 
at the distance of some miles, was to be seen a 
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range of lofty mountains, covered to their summits | three prominent buildings therein were a store, a 


with forest trees of gigantic growth: nearer at 
hand, but still on the opposite side of the plain, 
were numerous irregularly-shaped hills, some 
rough and rugged and brown—rocks piled on 
rocks, with here and there a patch of verdure, or a 
solitary gum-tree, which had taken root and 
flourished in spite of scanty soil; others sloped 
more gently down to the plain, and were adorned, 
in park-like regularity, with clumps of trees, be- 
neath and around which was a rich vegetation of 
grass, fine and smooth as an English lawn. On 
the slope of one of these distant hills a large flock 
of sheep, white from their recent shearing, were 
leisurely proceeding to their nightly quarters. 
From the side of one of the rougher hills, and 
apparently proceeding from a cleft in the rocks of 
which it was composed, rushed a bright sparkling 
stream, which had worn for itself a deep and pre- 
cipitous bed, forming numerous cascades in its 
hasty course until it reached the valley, through 
which it meandered with less rapidity, and with 
such beneficial effect, that where the stream itself 
was hidden from view, its course might be traced 


| from the distant spot on which our travellers stood 


by the freshness and superior verdure to which it 
gave rise. This stream—called, in Australian 
parlance, a creek—after passing through the plain, 
assisted in feeding a large river: and Frank 
rightly judged, that if at midsummer, and in 
time of comparative drought, this creek main- 
tained its current uninterruptedly, it might be- 
come swollen by the winter’s rain into an im- 

tuous torrent. And that there was a proba- 

ility of this seemed clear, also, from the situation 
of the farmer’s homestead, which next attracted 
his notice. The house itself was a neat and toler- 
ably large edifice, reared, with some regard to 
taste, on rising ground, at a respectful distance 
from the stream—an inconvenient distance even, 
if, as was most likely, the water of that stream was 
the only source from which the daily wants of the 
household could be supplied. : The house was of 
rough wood substantially put together, and roofed 
with shingles, while a light verandah, which ran 
along the front facing the plain, gave a lively and 
picturesque appearance to the building. In front, 
and on one side, was an inclosed plot of some ex- 
tent, a nearer view of which would have convinced 
Frank, that in leaving England he had not bidden 
farewell to all horticultural and floricultural taste ; 
and at the opposite wing of the building, on a pad- 
dock of two or three acres strongly fenced in, 
horses and colts were quietly feeding in as civilized 
a manner as our travellers would have expected to 
find horses and colts similarly engaged at the anti- 
podes. The beams of the summer sun, shining 
brightly over the whole valley, were reflected from 
the creek, and from numerous glazed windows also 
in the front of the building—thus proving that, 
though in some respects the inhabitants were cut 
off from the luxuries of civilization, some of those 
luxuries were not absolutely out of reach. In fact, 
however, the station at Hunter’s Creek was not so 
hopelessly isolated as might have been imagined ; 
for, at the distance of twenty miles or thereabout 
—a mere step in the Australian mode of reckoning 
—a township had recently sprung up, the nucleus, 
probably, of some future city, though at present the 





tavern, and a gaol. 

At some little distance from the house were 
several detached huts, and a long, ungainly barn- 
like structure ; while closely adjoining to these was 
a large yard, a sheep-fold, at that time unoccupied, 
but towards which the flock that had attracted our 
travellers’ observation were apparently slowly mak- 
ing way. The huts Frank supposed rightly to be 
the habitations of shepherds and workmen, and the 
larger building he afterwards found was the shear- 
ing, storing, and packing shed for wool. 

In another part of the plain, a section of land 
was evidently under careful cultivation ; and luxu- 
riant crops of wheat ready for the scythe, and of 
maize just springing above the soil, interspersed 
with patches of other productions in different stages 
of progress, all gave evidence of fertility ; while 
huge stumps of trees, standing here and there 
amidst the growing crops, proved that the culti- 
vated land had been redeemed, at the expense of 
toil and time, from the primeval forest. On either 
side the plain stretched far away until intercepted 
from further view by some intervening hill, beyond 
which was visible only the clear blue of an Austra- 
lian sky without a cloud. 

“Tt will do, Simeon—won’t it?” said Frank, 
stepping forwards with renewed vigour, after the 
short breathing-time which had been employed in 
scanning, with a critical eye, the general features 
of the scene we have imperfectly described. “ What 
do you think of it ?” 

“ Tt ll do, Mr. Frank—it ‘Il do: leastways, it ‘ll 
do for me, as far as the look of it goes; but there’s 
a saying about the proof of the pudding, you know, 
sir.” 

“Very true; well, we shall soon have a taste of 
it; I dare say it won’t be all plums and sugar, but 
enough of these to make it go down, I hope. But 
there is one thing, Simeon, I have to say—please 
to remember I am just Frank Layton, without a 
handle to the name: it won’t do for us to be 
mister-ing and sir-ing one another in the bush, I 
fancy. And now for the last mile of our journey.” 





AN ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH FOR THE 
MILLION. 


We have lately had an opportunity of inspecting 
a novel series of apparatus for rendering more cer- 
tain, and at the same time simplifying, the opera- 
tions of the Electric Telegraph, and for conduct- 
ing them throughout on a more economical principle 
than any at present in use. The new improve- 
ments are the invention of J. W. Wilkins, esq., of 
Hampstead ; and as they appear to promise a more 
extensive, because less costly, application of the 
most marvellous and efficient of our means of com- 
munication, we cannot be mistaken in supposing 
that a brief notice of them will be interesting to 
our readers. They consist of three important con- 
trivances, having for their object increased facility 
and certainty of communication; and of each of 
_ we must endeavour to afford some definite 
idea. 

The first, and obviously the most valuable, is a 
mechanical apparatus, by means of which the mes- 
sage to be transmitted is actually written off at 
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the place where it has to be received, so that the 
correspondent addressed may accept, if he choose, 
the written words of his communication, and by 
comparing them with the alphabetic key, read them 
himself with very little trouble. The necessity of 
repenting a message in case of accidental mistake, 
will be thus reduced at least one half, as but one 
instead of two persons will be engaged in its trans- 
mission ; and as the message may also be written 
at the same moment at the point where it is deli- 
vered, and read off as it is written, the liability of 
mistake is further reduced. In order to render the 
means by which this is accomplished intelligible to 
the general reader, we must glance for a moment 
at the system in present use. 

Most of our friends know, and those who do not 
are now informed, that correspondence by the 
electric telegraph is dependent upon the simple, 
and at first view apparently trifling fact, that a 
current of electricity sent along a wire to any dis- 
tance, no matter how great, travels that distance 
in an inconceivably small space of time, and can be 
made to deflect a nicely-balanced needle to a very 
considerable angle. For practical purposes the 
needle is balanced in the centre of a dial, which may 
be compared to that of a clock having but a single 
hand. The needle—the single hand of this dial— 
stands, when the telegraph is at rest, pointing to 
the perpendicular, or where the numerals XII 
would be on the face of a clock. By the applica- 
tion of different currents of electricity, negative or 
positive, the needle may be turned, or deflected, as 
it is termed, instantaneously to the right or to the 
left ; and as such deflections may be varied to a great 
extent, certain single motions or combinations of 
motions of the needle may be, and are, made to stand 
in lieu of the different letters of the alphabet, by 
which the messages transmitted are gradually, 
though with astonishing rapidity, spelled out to a 
funectionary whose business it is to read them off 
and write them down from the information of the 
quivering needle. We are aware that this is a 
very rude and imperfect description of the working 
telegraph—but it will serve for the purpose of 
illustration. 

_ Now one of the inventions of Mr. Wilkins con- 
sists in substituting for this dial-plate, with its 
quivering needle, whose motions are intelligible 
only to the experienced observer, a small and com- 
pact apparatus in which tthe office of the needle, 
which on the dial-plate only indicates the message, 
is assumed by a “ marker,” or “tracer,” in other 
words, a pen or pencil, which writes it down. The 
advantage of this recorded communication over a 
mere symbolical one is too obvious to need point- 
ing out. The result is effected in the following 
way :—an armature, as it is termed, mounted be- 
tween the opposing poles of four electro-magnets 
(formed, in the usual wey, by winding insulated 
wire round a soft iron core, and resting horizon- 
tally between them), is made, by a similar action to 
that which deflects the needle on the dial, to di- 
verge a small space in two different directions, 
which we rnay call to the right and to the left. 
To one end of this armatwe is attached a metal 
arm of some length, which serves the purpose of 
magnifying the motion, and conseqnently the 
written character produced by it, the tracing or 
writing point or pencil being fixed at the extre- 





mity of this arm. By means of clock-work, a 
narrow strip of paper is wound off at any required 
pace from a drum round which it is coiled, and 
wound up upon another drum, passing inthe interim 
beneath the tracing pencil, which, being pressed 
down by a spring, leaves a mark upon it during 
the whole of its passage. When the armature is 
at rest, that is, when no words are being trans- 
mitted, nothing more than a straight line, thus 

,is produced by the action of the pencil 
as the paper is drawn beneath it; but as the arma- 
ture is made to diverge either to the right 
or the left by the distant operator, the paper 
travelling between the pencil all the while, the 
pencil records its divergences by a series of cor- 
responding marks, Thus, for example, the word 
“met,” if the alphabet at present proposed be 
finally adopted, though we think it capable of 
considerable improvement, would be represented 
by the marks —vvv—*—v—, in which, the reader 
will be pleased to observe, the horizontal parts of 
the continuous line stand for nothing. Thus, 
when the attention of the operator at a distant 
station is attracted by the usual ringing of the 
bell, all he will have to do, after returning the 
signal, is to set in motion the clock-work which 
winds off his paper, and wait the result, At first 
comes an inch or two of the normal line, and then 
follow the characters durably expressed, as we 
have above shown. It is plain that whatever faci- 
lities are afforded by the needle and dial this plan 
also possesses, while it has the additional advan- 
tage of being worked at smaller cost, owing’ to its 
requiring a considerably less number of operators 
for the management of its details. 

The second invention of Mr. Wilkins is one to 
which he has given the name of the “ Automaton 
Repeater.” Its use appears to be to call into 
action additional galvanic or other electric power, 
whenever or wherever it may be wanted at different 
dépéts or stations in the line of communication. 
It is very generally known that a bar of soft iron, 
when surrounded by coils of copper wire, becomes 
a powerful magnet whenever the wire is made the 
medium of an electric current. This unexplained 
phenomenon is the basis of the automaton repeater, 
by means of which the inventor purposes to work 
distant telegraphs, and telegraph circuits, or other 
automaton repeaters, to any extent and through 
any distance. The want of the necessary diagrams 
compels us to be content with referring to the 
application of this ingenious instrument without 
attempting to explain its construction, of which, 
however, it requires no great effort of imagination 
on the part of practical men to form an idea. 

The third of Mr. Wilkins’s inventions is an 
ingenious contrivance for securing the complete 
isolation of the conducting wires. Owing to the 
oceasional prevalence of misty, damp, and rainy 
weather, it frequently happens that the electric 
current is drawn away by moisture into the ground; 
and messages have sometimes to be repeated two 
or three times in comparatively short distances, in 
consequence of the imperfect insulation of the wires. 
This has led in many instances to the coating of 
the wires in masses of gutta percha, and burying 
them in the ground, for long distances, at an enor- 
mous expense. To save this, and to secure, at the 
same time, perfect insulation, Mr. Wilkins has 
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designed a new species of insulator, which promises 
at least a perfect exemption from the influence of 
rain, inasmuch as the water would have to ascend 
to a considerable height against gravitation to 
defeat his object. On this subject we shall quote 
the words of the inventor: “It may be observed 
that overground conductors have heretofore been 
insulated, for the most part, by masses of insulat- 
ing substances, and some have been made with a 
capping of zinc or other metal, to protect them 
from the conducting effect of rain. These modes 
of insulating have not effectually answered the 
purpose intended. It is well known that in dry 
situations an exposed conductor is well insulated 
by a thin coating of any good insulating substance 
at the point of su ion or contact, but in damp 
and wet weather this small surface of insulating 
substance would be easily wetted over, and the 
electricity would eseape from the wire through the 
water, and thenee, if conneefed by more wae, as 
on a Wet post, to the ground. Now the object of 
my improved mode of insulating is to remedy this 
disadvantage, which I effect by insulating only 
with the quantity of insulating substance absolutely 
requited te fine dry situations, and then guarding 
against the connexion oF escape of the electricity 
by water by increasing the length of surface be- 
tween the point of suspension and the outside of 
the conductor. In constructing my insulators, I 
make a core of wood or any other substance, not of 
necessity an insulator (since iron would answer the 
purpose), around which I place, outside each other, 
one, two, three, or more tubes of glass, metal, or 
other material, with a space intervening between 
each, so as to form chambers round the core, up 
and down the sides of which electricity must travel 
to connect the point of suspension of the wire with 
the exterior. The wire is suspended from the core 
by a hook, the hook being insulated from the core 
by a coating of gutta percha, or other non-con- 
ductor, and, as a finish, the whole of the insulator 
is dipped in a solution of any non-conducting sub- 
stance, so as to leave a thin coating over all.” Pre- 
caution can go no further than this. 

We understand that application will be made 
to parliament in the next session for an act author- 
izing the formation of a new company to be esta- 
blished for reducing to practice the inventions 
above briefly deseribed. The projectors calculate 
that they will be able to transmit messages at an 
average cost of sixpence for every twenty words. 
If so, we shall communicate instantaneously with 
our friends ata distance at less cost than would 
have been incurred a few years ago by sending a 
letter through the post; a consideration that jus- 
tifies the use of the words we have placed at the 
head of this paper. 





Tae Sxcrer or Successrut Worr.—Dr. Dodd- 
ridge, whose great labours and eminent piety will be 
had in everlasting remembrance, addressing a friend, 
made the following striking remark :—“ My weight of 
business does in some measure rob me of the greatest 
treasure I have in the world; I mean the hours I 
would wish to spend in private devotion, without which 
there is no sweetness, no calm, no serenity, and there- 
fore very little capacity for managing business; for so 
it is, (though it may seem a riddle,) that when I pray 
and meditate most, I work most.” 





THE LOST MARINERS IN THE POLAR 
SEAS. 
SECOND PAPER. 
IlI.—-THE FIVE YEARS’ SEARCH. 
As the third winter approached without intelli- 
gence of the voyagers, anxiety began to be felt re- 
specting their safety, and the “ missing expedition” 
became an ominous and familiar phrase. It was 
the general impression that no time should be lost 
in endeavouring to discover and relieve them, if 
alive ; and accordingly a series of attempts com- 
menced with this purpose in view, or to learn their 
doom. Expedition after expedition has departed 


from our shores on the errand of humanity. The 


resources of government, aided by the munificence 
of private individuals both at home and abroad, 
have been brought to bear upon the object; and 
the whole civilized world has taken an interest in 
ascertaining the fortunes of the one hundred and 
thirty-nine gallant men who disappeared from 
notice in the heart of the icy ocean. Rewards 
have been offered by the British government as 
follows :—Ist. To any party or person of any 
country who, in the judgment of the Board of Ad- 
mifalty, shall discover and effectually relieve the 
crews of H.M. ships “ Erebus” and “ Terror,” the 
sum of 20,0002. 2nd. To any party who shall 
discover and effectually relieve any portion of the 
crews, or shall convey such intelligence as shall 
lead to their relief, the sum of 10,0007. 3rd. To 
any person or party who shall, by virtue of his or 
their efforts, first sueceed in ascertaining their fate, 
10,0002. It is but justice to the living to give a sum- 
mary of the meritorious endeavours made to reach 
the absentees, which, however futile, sufficiently 
vindicate the nation from any charge of indifference. 


1848-49. 

1. Sir James Ross and captain Bird sent in the 
“ Enterprise ” and “ Investigator” to Barrow’s Strait. 
The ships passed the winter in Leopold harbour, and 
when liberated, late in the ensuing season, heavy ice 
prevented their proceeding further, and compelled 
them to make their way homewards out of the pack. 

2. Captains Kellett and Moore despatched in the 
“Herald” and “ Plover” to Behring’s Strait. The 
yacht “ Nancy Dawson,” commanded by Robert Shed- 
den, voluntarily joined these vessels in the Pacific 
ocean, and engaged in the search. 

8. Land expedition, under sir John Richardson 
and Dr. Rae, to the mouth of the Mackenzie river. 


1849. 

4, Auxiliary voyage of the “ North Star,” with pro- 
visions to Barrow’s Strait. This year Mr. R. Goodsir 
went out in the “Advice” whaler, under captain 
Penny, in the hope of gaining some tidings of his lost 
brother, the assistant-surgeon of the “Erebus.” The 
optical illusions common in the arctic regions were on 
one occasion exemplified in a tantalizing manner. 
While standing on the forecastle in Lancaster Sound, 
examining with a telescope every part of the coast 
most anxiously, he recognised with a thrill of joy a 
flag-staff and ensign. He gazed earnestly at it, and 
so distinctly did it show itself that he could even make 
out the waving of the flag. Unwilling, however, to 
trust to his own vision only, without sayig a word 
he put the telescope into the hands of a man who was 
standing near him, that he might look at the point 
a-head. The man did so, and, with a start, exclaimed 
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THE GRAVES OF THE THREE MARINERS ON BEECHEY ISLAND. 


that a flag way rlying. Mr. Goodsir, overjoyed, 
snatched the glass back, and again applied it to his 
eye. For an instant, an instant only, he saw the wished- 
for signal. It then faded—was distorted into a broken 
and disjointed column—became changed into an up- 
turned and inverted pyramid—till at last the image was 
resolved into its real form, that of a hummocky piece 
of ice. These illusory appearances, caused by extraor- 
dinary refraction, often perplex the arctic explorer, and 
exceed the most marvellous deceptions of the mirage. 


1850-51. 

5. Captains Collinson and M‘Clure sent in the 
“« Enterprise ” and “ Investigator ” to Behring’s Strait. 
M‘Clure’s remarkable voyage is detailed in a former 
number of our journal. 

6. Captain Penny, with the “Lady Franklin” and 
the “ Sophia,” sent to Barrow’s Strait. 

7. Captain Austen despatched to the same quarter 
with a squadron, the “ Resolute,” the “ Assistance,” 
and the screw-steamers “ Pioneer” and “ Intrepid.” 
The first and only traces of Franklin yet met with, 
which will be hereafter noticed, were discovered by one 
of the officers of this expedition. 

8. Sir John Ross, a volunteer, supported by the 
public, accompanied by commander Phillips, sailed to 
Barrow’s Strait in the “ Felix and Mary.” 

9. United States expedition, consisting of the “ Ad- 
vance” and “ Rescue,” commanded by lieutenant De 
Haven, visited the same region. This was at the ex- 
pense of Mr. Henry Grinnell, a noble-minded citizen of 
New York, who responded in this manner to an appeal 
addressed by lady Franklin to the president, inviting 
aid in the rescue of her husband. Sir R. H. Inglis, in 
the House of Commons, characterized the letter as 
* one of the most eloquent ever addressed by man or 
woman to manor woman.” Twelve British residents 
in New York, consisting of English, Irish, and Scottish 
gentlemen, representing the three kingdoms, appro- 
priately presented Mr. Grinnell with a gold medal 
commemorative of his expedition. In one respect its 
fate was most extraordinary, the ships being exposed to 
drifting in the ice from the middle of September, 1850, 





to the middle of June, 1851, an occurrence altogether 
unprecedented. Such were the dangers of the situa- 
tion, that the men had their knapsacks and sleighs 
ready, in order to save themselves over the ice should 
their vessels be crushed. But although the vessels 
were thus imprisoned for no less than nine months 
during the worst part of the year, and drifted a dis- 
tance of upwards of a thousand miles, and though they 
were lifted up by the stern more than six feet, they 
escaped but little damaged, and the expedition returned 
without the loss of a single man, though all had been 
attacked by the scurvy. Hot water poured on dried 
apples, with a seasoning of lemon-juice, was drunk with 
good effect. Lieutenant De Haven’s attack was the 
most severe, and afforded a singular illustration of one 
of the peculiar features of the disease. A small wound 
on his finger, made when a school-boy, and many years 
ago healed and forgotten, was re-opened. 

10. Captain Forsyth, in the “ Prince Albert,” sent 
on the special service of eramining an inlet near 
Baffin’s Bay, chiefly at the expense of larly Franklin. 


1851-52-53. 


11. Dr. Rae’s journey over the ice in sledges to 
Wollaston Land, and in boats to Victoria Land. 

12. Mr. Kennedy, accompanied by lieutenant Bellot, 
of the French navy, sent to Barrow’s Strait in the 
“ Prince Albert.” While in winter quarters, excursions 
were made to Fury Beach, where sir E. Parry’s ship 
of that name was wrecked in 1825. Bellot returned 
to England, and went out a second time with cap- 
tain Inglefield, to perish by a casualty in the ice, 
another victim to arctic perils. Just before leav- 
ing, he sent Sir E. Parry a parting gift. This wasa 
turnscrew, the handle of which was made out of the 
wood of his old ship, picked up by Bellot on Fury 
Beach, after lying there twenty-seven years. “He sent 
me,” Parry has observed in a speech, “that little thing 
as a memento, and it will be handed down as an heir- 
loom to my son, who I hope will value it as I do,” 

13. Captain Inglefield,in the screw-steamer “Isabel,” 
despatched to examine the head of Baffin’s Bay. 
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14. Sir Edward Belcher, with five vessels, the “ Assist- 
ance,” “ Resolute,” “ North Star,” “ Pioneer,” and “ In- 
trepid,” sailed to Barrow’s Strait. This expedition is 
still out, furnished extensively with means for blasting 
and splitting the ice; with balloons for the distribution 
of advertisements, and kites for the explosion of lofty 
fire-balls; and with vigorous and numerous crews; so 
that, when detachments are away, other operations 
need not be intermitted for want of physical strength. 

During the detention of the searching ships in 
winter-quarters, travelling parties have scoured the 
surrounding country, and explored it in sledges, often 
to an immense distance from the locked-up vessels ; 
while the thermometer has indicated a temperature of 
71° below the freezing point, the chronometers have 
stopped from excessive cold, though closely attached to 
the person, and bottles of water carried in their breasts 
have become bottles of ice. The difficulty and toil in- 
volved in these journeys may be at once concluded 
from the annexed illustration, which represents a party 
contending with hummocky ground, and levelling a 








SLEDGE PASSING OVER HUMMOCKY GROUND. 


passage for the sledge. Over a smoother surface, large 
kites attached to the sledges, or sails hoisted, materially 
lessened the labour of the travellers when the wind 
was high. The equipment may be inferred from some 
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SLEDGE PASSING OVER A SMOOTH SURFACE. 


of the written queries addressed to the officer in charge 
ofa sledge party, written answers being required by 
the commander previous to starting. “Is sledge com- 











plete in every particular? Is tent complete and mark- 
ed, and five pikes ready, one being fitted with an ice 
chisel ? Is floor-cloth ready and marked? Are wolf- 
skins ready ? how many? Are blanket-bags (for sleep- 
ing in) ready and marked? Is cooking apparatus ready, 
also spare cooking apparatus? Is there a knapsack for 
each man? Is officer’s haversack ready, also luncheon 
haversack ? Are guns selected ? Is ammunition ready ? 
Is each person provided with a knife, spoon, and panni- 
kin? Are instruments necessary for observation select- 
ed, and what are they? Is there a skeleton chart 
made? Is the tin case of medical stores made up ? 
Are kites ready? Is the walking-dress of each man 
complete ? What provision is made for the protection 
of the eyes? Is the party provided with the prayer 
adapted for arctic service, and a small bible? When 
will party, in walking-dress and sledge, be ready for in- 
spection ?” 

Travelling parties, on an extensive scale, were organ- 
ized out of Captain Austen’s expedition in the winter 
of 1850-51; and as its rigour abated they commenced 
their labours. Fourteen sledges, with one hundred and 
four officers and men, set out in different directions. 
They carried distinguishing flags with particular mot- 
toes, as “ Onward to the rescue ;” “ Persevere to the 
end ;” “ Faithful and firm ;” ‘ Endeavour to deserve ;” 
“The heart that can feel for another ;” “ Our trust is 
in God ;” and 

“Gaze where some distant speck a sail implies, 

With all the thirsting gaze of enterprise.” 
The parties were absent on their respective tours from 
six to eighty days, travelling from forty-four to sevem 
hundred and sixty miles. Often a bear, a wolf, or 
musk-ox attracted attention around, while remarkable 
parhelia glittered aloft in the heavens. Mock suns— 
ares, concentric or inverted—and segments of inverted 
arcs, showing the brightest prismatic colours, were de- 
scribed with mathematical precision. These phenomena 
were the most brilliant when the cold was most intense. 
An observant tar hence remarked, that when “ them 
ere sun-dogs shows themselves, we always gets double 
allowance from Jack Frost.” The men cheerfully faced 
the biting gale, and sturdily advanced against the snow- 
drift. But it frequently lay deep and soft, with a 
crusted surface, through which the entire party sank ; 
or the route was over ice of extraordinary difficulty, 
resembling long waves suddenly frozen, studded with 
hemispherical icy mounds. Some were frost-bitten ; 
others had snow-blindness in one or both eyes, caused 
by the glitter of the surface in the sun; and each 
division underwent immense fatigue, with suffering 
from aching limbs. Yet no man’s heart shrank from 
the encounter with cold, pain, blindness, and peril of 
life. In drawing the sledges, the snow-blind were 
placed in the rear, as vision was only needed in the 
leaders to see the way. Wine of opium was applied to 
the eyes of the afflicted with good effect, though it 
caused excruciating pain. Often, in drinking, the lips 
adhered to the edge of the vessels, owing to the cold, 
and severe excoriations were produced in removing 
them, while the accumulation of ice to the beard was 
continually irritating the lips. No washing being 
practicable, countenances rapidly acquired a darkened 
complexion, being begrimed with dirt and soot from 
the cooking, till every man’s visage was of sable hue. 
We cull an illustrative passage or two from a blue- 
book :-— 

“ Sledge ‘ Reliance.’ Wm. Dore snow-blind in both 
eyes ; one man slightly in one eye; two with sore faces 
from sun and frost. 

“ Sledge ‘ True Blue.’ Lieutenant Osborn snow-blind 
in both eyes; one bad diarrhcea and debilitated; four 
snow-blind in left eye, 
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“ Sledge ‘ Succowr. Four affected with snow-blind- 
ness; one bad frost-bite on big toe. 

“ Sledge ‘ Adventure.” Twosnow-blindness in both 
eyes; one frost-bite.” 

Frost-bites were cured by early attention to friction 
to restore the circulation, rubbing the part affected 
with spirits, and warmth in blanket bags. Still one 
case ended fatally, that of G. Malcolm, a native of 
Dundee, captain of the sledge “ Excellent,” who, with a 
frost-bitten foot, kept dragging at it the whole night, 
and now rests in a grave beneath the chilled surface of 
Griffith Island. Captain Ommaney thus journalises :— 

~ © Sunday, 27th April—Calm, extremely cold. At 
3h. A. M. the mercury in thermometer was found con- 
gealed and contracted to—44°. No sleep; everything 
frozen in interior of tent and covered with frost. 5h. 
30m., breakfast ; read morning service. Fearing to ex: 
pose the men before the sun gained more influence, did 
not proceed until 8h. a.m, when the temperature was 
—34° in shade, and —16° in sun; very clear weather, 
with a great deal of refraction. 


“ Monday, 28th April,—3h. a.M., therm.—24° ; 40m. | 
6h., prayers and breakfast. Intensity of cold obliged | 


me to wait for increase of temperature before proceed- 
ing. Medical officer advised that E. P., of my sledge, 
should immediately return to the ship, his toe having 
assumed the appearance of mortification. 

“ Tuesday, 29th April.—3h. am., calm; therm. 
—39° ; 6h., prayers and breakfast. Cold most acute in 
taking sights. Very slow progress; men persevering 
to overcome the difficulties of our road with good-will ; 
gained about four miles. 

“ Friday, 2nd May.—Continued gale throughout 
the day from s.£., with thick drift; unable to leave 
the tent. 

“ Saturday, 3rd May.—Gale continued with great 
violence, drift very thick; unable to show out of tent ; 
discomfort great ; the limited space of tent being more 
confined from the side having been pressed in by an 
accumulation of snow. No room to move; limbs 
aching from lying so long cramped up.” 

The journalist records being on one occasion awoke 
from sleep by the barking of the dog, which was occa- 
sioned by a bear near the tent, whose growl was speedily 
heard. All roused up in confusion on finding such an 
unwelcome visitor close at hand. But bruin’s curiosity 
led him to poke his nose against the poles, which 
brought down the tent upon the top of the whole party. 
The position of the inmates was critical for the mo- 
ment; but the beast paid for his temerity with his 
life. 

The most remarkable of these journeys was per- 
formed by lieutenant M‘Clintock, who reached one of 
the western points of Melville Island, distant from the 
winter quarters three hundred and sixty miles ina 
direct line, which it took eighty days, going and re- 
turning, to accomplish. The indomitable spirit of his 
associates is well illustrated by his own statement, that 
the most disagreeable duty he had to perform was to 
enforce the return to the ships of those men who had 
received injuries—much greater than they themselves 
were aware of—and who evinced the strongest desire 
to proceed, even endeavouring to conceal from each 
other their frost-bites, and the pain which labour occa- 
sioned them! M‘Clintock visited Winter Harbour, 
the spot where sir E. Parry passed the winter of 1820, 
and met with interesting traces of his sojourn there, 
after an interval of thirty-one years, during which the 
place had been abandoned to bears, foxes, musk-oxen, 
reindeer, and ptarmigans. At Bushman Cove, in the 
neighbourhood, the site of an encampment, everything 
was found as it had been left. There was a broken 
cart very little decayed, portions of which were brought 


away, and the rest used as fuel; the bones of ptarmi- 
gans, off which a “ sumptuous meal” had been made, as 
recorded by Parry, which were merely bleached, and 
snapped like the bones of a bird recently killed; and 
pieces of cloth, canvas, rope, and twine were scattered 
about, which retained much of their original strength 
and colour, showing the slow progress of decay in the 
climate. The most conspicuous object at Winter 
Harbour was a mass of sandstone at the entrance, ten 
feet high, twenty-two feet long, and seven or eight 
feet broad. It bore an inscription, still quite fresh, 
scarcely any of the minute black lichen which cover 
the rock having grown into the letters. The date of 





INSCRIPTION ON BLOCK OF SANDSTONE. 


MClintock’s visit, 1851, was cut on an adjoining part. 
In a hollow at the base of the mass, a hare had taken 
up her residenee, and showed no alarm whatever at 
man br in upon the solitude. A ptarmigan 
alighted on the summit, and was shot, without in the 
least disturbing puss as she sat beneath it. The fear- 
lessness of the animal was almost in itself a convincing 
proof to the searching party that those they sought 
had not been at the spot. On the return of the divi- 
sions, the following general order was properly issued 
by the commander: “ The last of the searching parties 
having now returned in safety, I feel it a duty imposed 
on my station to entreat all to keep the sabbath day 
(to-morrow) with humility and thanksgiving, reflect- 
ing on the great goodness and mercy that has been 
bestowed upon us, when, considering the nature and 
extent of the undertaking, so few casualties have 
befallen us, and craving sincerely and earnestly for 
continued protection guidance.” 


Such are the efforts which have hitherto been 
made on behalf of Franklin and his companions. 
The world never witnessed before a spectacle so 
exciting in its cireumstances and scene as this 
long and arduous seareb, so fall of wild grandeur 
and profound pathos. Countrymen have invaded 
a Sa of polar night im the e to 
reach thei fellows. Friend has after 
friend, and brother strove to get at brother, amid 
the congealed masses of the ocean, with an ardour 
which no cold could chill or appal. The 
dreary solitudes of the arctic zone have been con- 
verted into a vast hunting-ground ; and the voices 
of anxious bands have roused its echoes—now 
cheering on each other in the endeavour to reach 
the prison-house of the vanished crews—now talk- 
ing over their own perils, plans, hopes, fears, and 





homes—or offering up a prayer to the Almighty to 
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crown their efforts with success. Regions natu- 
rally destitute of human life have thus swarmed 
with it, intent upon the task of finding out the 
trail of the lost mariners amid the bear-tracks of 
the north, rescuing any of the forlorn survivors, 
soothing them in their last agony, or wresting 
from the stern keeping of the ice-fields the secret of 
their fate, and honouring their remains. 


IV.—-THE RESULT. 

No clue to the lot of the absentees has hitherto 
been obtained, nor has any indirect intelligence 
respecting their course been acquired, except in the 
instance of the locality where they passed their 
first winter, that of 1845, which has been posi- 
tively ascertained. It was the good fortune of 
captain Ommaney, in the “ Intrepid” belonging to 
captain Austen’s squadron, to be the first to dis- 
cover the site referred to by undoubted traces of 
the missing expedition. This was on the 23rd of 
August, 1850, at Cape Riley, and Beechey Island 
adjoining, on the eastern side of the entrance to 
Wellington Channel. The neighbourhoood was 
more fully examined in a few days by captain 
Penny, and fresh memorials met with. Cape 
Riley, a high bluff headland, with a low tongue of 
land running from it into the sea, had evidently 
been the site of an encampment. Marks of five 
tents having been pitched, remains of human 
food, and a piece of rope, with the well-known 
admiralty mark of the yellow strand, were found. 
As no one had landed there since Parry sent an 
officer on shore to make observations in 1819, it 
was reasonably inferred that a party of Franklin’s 
men had occupied the spot. Beechey Island yielded 
more numerous and quite conclusive memorials— 
three graves with inscriptions; hundreds of tin 
canisters used for containing preserved meat; a 
prostrate direction-post eight feet long; a smith’s 
anvil-block; remnants of clothing, mended and 
patched in all directions; coal-sacks and pieces of 
canvas; portions of a shirt, inferred to have be- 
longed to one of the officers from the fineness of 
the linen ; and an unfinished rope-mat, the task of 
some poor fellow, who had thus sought by occupa- 
tion to while away dreary hours, and banish 
thoughts of home. It was clear, from the dates on 
the graves, that Beechey Island had been the site 
of Franklin’s first winter-quarters, Cape Riley 
having been probably occupied by a detachment as 
a look-out station. The sacks, canvas, and other 
articles of like description, were thoroughly 
bleached by exposure. The direction-post, doubt- 
less one of a number erected as guides for the 
seamen on returning from exploring excursions, 
had either been intentionally upset on leaving, or 
overthrown by the blast. It seems very remark- 
able that no written documents should have been 
left, indicating the condition and intended course 
of the expedition ; for, notwithstanding the most 
careful searching, no memorial of the kind could 
be discovered. But various circumstances led to 
the surmise that the place was abandoned in a 
hurry, probably from the sudden breaking-up of 
the ice: an event by no means unusual, when 
“ Quick ! quick! bear a-hand everywhere and with 
everything!” is the maxim of the polar navigator. 

e graves are those of seamen who, more for- 
tunate probably than their companions, died the 





common death of men, after experiencing humane 
attentions from survivors. The inscriptions upon 
the head-boards stated as follows :-— 

“Sacred to the memory of John Torrington, who 
departed this life January 1st, a.p. 1846, on board 
of her majesty’s ship ‘ Terror,’ aged 20 years.” 

“Sacred to the memory of John Hartnell, s.3., 
of her majesty’s ship ‘Erebus,’ died January 4, 
1846, aged 25 years. ‘Thus saith the Lord of 
hosts, consider your ways,’ Haggai, chap. i. v. 7.” 

“Sacred to the memory of W. Braine, nr. M., of 
her majesty’s ship ‘ Erebus,’ who died April 3rd, 
1846, aged 32 years. ‘Choose you this day whom 
ye will serve,’ Joshua, chap. xxiv. part of the 15th 
verse.” 

Never again, perhaps, will Beechey Island be 
used as a cemetery ; and, when the present search- 
ing is over, the graves will be left to years of lone- 
linesss, uninterrupted save by the white bear or 
the polar fox—no eye reading the inscriptions—no 
mind gaining impression from them. 

This is all we at present know respecting a band 
of our countrymen who went out from us healthy, 
strong, and sanguine, to solve a geographical 
problem, equipped with all requisite scientific in- 
struments, and with every provision for their 
safety and comfort which experience could sug- 
gest and anxious thoughtfulness anticipate. It 
comes down, probably, te June 1846, seven and a 
half years ago. Fire, sunken rocks, storm, and 
crushing fields of ice, are conceivable methods by 
which fatal disasters may have occurred to the ex- 
pedition. But it is very unlikely for both vessels 
to have taken fire together. If, also, one of them 
had struck on a rock, the other would have 
avoided the danger. Storms, likewise, in the ice- 
encumbered seas raise no swell, and seldom occa- 
sion fatal catastrophes. Three of the causes of 
calamity named may therefore be dismissed from 
consideration. The fourth is far more probable— 
that of two fields of ice nipping and destroying 
the ships. This is a frequent incident in the his- 
tory of whaling. Yet the crews have commonly 
sufficient warning to effect their escape upon the 
ice, saving also their loose boats, by which they 
eventually save themselves. ‘No traces of such an 
event have, however, been met with; and, if not 
destroyed by some sudden catastrophe, it seems 
likely that in a favourable season the vessels 
penetrated deeply the polar basin, and have been 
inextricably frozen up in its mysterious recesses. 
Though the crews were guarded from mischances 
by undoubted prudence and skill, yet in obedience 
to the decisions of an inscrutable Providence, the 
natural elements often peremptorily dictate to man 
his lot, and admit neither of denial or appeal. 

"i sp Summer goes, dark Winter comes— 
We cannot rule the year; 


But long ere Summer’s sun goes down, 
On yonder sea we'll steer. 
“ The dripping icebergs dipp’d and rose, 
And FS ba in the gale ; : 
The ships were staid, the yards were mann’d, 
And furl’d the useless sail. 


** The Summer’s gone, the Winter’s come, 
We sail not on the sea; 
Why sail we not, sir John Franklin ?— 
A silent man was he, 


** The Winter goes, the Summer comes, 
We cannot rule the year ; 
I ween we cannot rule the ways, 
Sir John, wherein we'd steer. 
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“ The crue’ ice came floating on, 
And closed beneath the lee, 
Till the thickening waters dash’d no more, 
*T was ice around, behind, before— 
And now there is no sea! 


* The snow came down, storm breeding storm, 
And on the decks was laid ; 
Till the weary sailor, sick at heart, 
Sank down beside his spade. 


“ Sir John, the night is black and long, 
e hissing wind is bleak ; 
The hard green ice is strong as death :— 
I prithee, captain, speak. 


The night is neither bright nor short, 
The singing breeze is cold ; 
The ice is not so strong as hope, 
The heart of man is bold ! 


** What hope can scale this icy wall, 
High over the main flag-staff ? 
Above the ridges the wolf and bear 
Look down with a patient, settled stare~— 
Look down on us and laugh. 


“ The Summer went, the Winter came— 
We could not rule the year ; 
But Summer will melt the ice again, 
And open a path to the sunny main, 
Whereon our ships shall steer. 


“ The Winter went, the Summer went, 
The Winter came around ; 
But the hard, green ice was strong as death, 
And the voice of hope sank to a breath, 
Yet caught at every sound!” 


To picture the ships grasped by the inexorable 
ice, and held in its ae hard clutch, year after 
year, through the brief polar summers as well as 
the long dark winters—the vessels whitening be- 
neath the accumulated snows, and lit up by the 
quivering, spear-like coruscations of the northern 
lights—this is confessedly a creation of the imagi- 
nation. But it has, alas! reasonable conjecture 
for its basis; and is perhaps the most feasible of 
the many conceptions which the fancy paints. In 
such circumstances the crews may have met with 
insurmountable obstacles to escape by their own 
locomotion. Food may have been obtained from 
arctic animals, upon their own provisions becoming 
long ago exhausted; for it has been satisfactorily 
proved, contrary to a former popular supposition, 
that animal life exists in abundance in the regions 
towards the pole. But even a second ago resi- 
dence in the zone of frigidity generally impairs 
the mind and debilitates the body of Europeans. 
Scurvy and disease are also inevitably incident to 
long voyages where numbers are concerned; and, 
as the consequence of severe hardships, strength 

_maust have wasted, till unequal to the onerous task 
of procuring supplies. If expectation, therefore, 
lingers in a human breast, of any survivors now 
remaining, if must be a pale, attenuated, spectre- 
like thing; and no reasonable basis can be dis- 
cerned upon which to rest the trembling shadow. 
We sorrow, therefore, in common with a mourning 
nation, and reverently bow to the wise though 
inscrutable decisions of Providence, while accepting 
the consolation to be gathered from the fact, that 
efforts the most heroic and costly have been made 
to relieve the lost ones, or ascertain their fate. 
What is the practical lesson for ourselves? “Go 
to now, ye that say, To-day or to-morrow we will 
go into such a city, and continue there a year, and 
buy, and sell, and get gain: Whereas ye know not 
what shall be on the morrow: For what is your 
life? It is even a vapour, that appeareth for a 
little time: and then vanisheth away.” 





MY ADVENTURES WITH A THOUSAND. 
POUND NOTE; 


OB, THE COMFORT OF AN EASY NIGHT-CAP. 


Wuat is the wealth of the world without peace ? 
What is the happiest day unless followed by sound 
repose? And what is the softest feather-bed 
without an easy night-cap? The world would 
hardly be worth keeping awake for, were it not 
for our slumbers ; and who can sleep in an uneasy 
night-cap? If your night-cap be so tight that it 
binds your brows, or so loose that it falls from 
your head, or so thin that it starves you, or so 
thick that it heats you, toss and tumble about you 
may, but sleep you hardly can. Oh, the comfort 
of an easy night-cap! But though I speak of a 
night-cap, that is only a figure of speech ; I mean 
to signify by it the blessing of nightly repose : and 
therefore to my story. 

Years ago, I care not to tell how many, I visited 
the great metropolis, to which I was then com- 
paratively a stranger. My objects were limited, 
having little more to do than to receive the sum 
of one thousand pounds, and to see a few of the 
“lions” of London. Unwisely, I applied for the 
money before I had seen the sights, and hence 
arose all my trouble. The amount was paid me in 
a thousand-pound note, and from that moment I 
was an unhappy man. 

No doubt a capitalist, familiar with millions; 
a wealthy merchant, unacquainted with the amount 
of his almost unbounded possessions; and a 
banker’s clerk, through whose fingers large sums 
are passing every hour of the day, would indulge 
in mirth at the ridiculous position of a man, 
feeling himself so much oppressed by the possession 
of a thousand pounds ; I am not, however, justify- 
ing my emotions, but merely describing them as 
they were. Almost as well might I have had a 
millstone round my neck, as that note in my 
pocket, 

The loss of so large a sum, though it might not 
have ruined me, would have been attended with 
the most serious consequences, and my fears of 
this possibility magnified it into a probability ; for 
though the adage of London’s streets being 
“paved with gold” was growing somewhat obso- 
lete, the belief that London thieves would steal the 
loose teeth out of anybody’s head was with many 
an undoubted axiom. At that time, though 
neither the notorious Jack Sheppard nor Jonathan 
Wild were in being, daring deeds were done by 
London sharpers; and it was said you might lose 
your pocket-handkerchief at the top of Saffron-hill 
or Field-lane, and purchase it again at the bottom, 
where, by the time you arrived there, it would be 
floating at a doorway exposed for sale. 

With my thousand-pound note in my pocket, I 
made the best of my way to the George and Blue 
Boar, Holborn, an inn to which I had been recom- 
mended, not quite free from the suspicion that 
some quick-sighted thief might have seen me 
receive the money and dogged my steps to my 
hotel. Again and again did I look behind me as I 
passed along the thronged streets on my way to 
Holborn, half suspecting every one near me to be 
a rogue. When once fear and suspicion enter the 
mind, it is not easy to dislodge them. Had a 
Howard been walking after me, and one had 
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whispered to me that he was a London thief, I feel 
sure I should have imagined that I saw villany in 
his countenance. That night I slept at the 
George and Blue Boar, or perhaps it would be safer 
to say that I retired to rest there, for sleep was a 
thing with which I had little to do. My lodging- 
room was at the back of the house, and the door 
opened on to the balcony which ran round the build- 
ing, commanding a view of the yard and stables. 
No doubt the noises that prevailed, early and late, 
in the inn-yard, among the porters, ostlers, coach- 
cleaners, and others, had some influence in keeping 
me awake; but my thousand-pound note was the 
principal cause. Though my money was placed 
under my pillow, it was not on that account con- 
sidered by me to be altogether secure. I had 
heard tales about travellers at inns being robbed 
by seemingly fellow-travellers, as well as by the 
servants of the establishment. Moveable panels 
were said to be fixed in bed-room doors, through 
which the owner of the inn could enter; and por- 
traits were hung on the walls, with holes in the 
eyes, through which persons behind them looked to 
see where travellers put their money. All these tales 
came full on my remembrance as I lay awake listen- 
ing to every sound, loud or low, that reached my ear, 
and giving way to the most absurd apprehensions. 


When Fear assails us, Folly, like a brother, 
Is sure to join him: one assists the other. 


The morning at length came, and while break- 
fasting in the coffee-room, which looked into Hol- 
born, I laid down something like a plan for the 
day. The British Museum being near, there I 
resolved to go; for sight-seeing being one of the 
objects which had brought me to London, I could 
hardly, with a good grace, return home without 
accomplishing it. Looking back on the past, with 
my present knowledge of London, few things can 
appear more ridiculous thar the figure I must have 
cut on my way to Great Russell-street. With my 
thousand-pound note in the inmost fold of my 
pocket-book, closely buttoned up in my breast- 
pocket, I sallied forth, all eye, watchfulness, and 
cireumspection ; at one moment looking suspici- 
ously round me, at another putting my hand to 
my bosom to assure myself that all was safe. Had 
a clever sharper set eyes on me, I must have been 
a marked man with him; for my extreme vigilance 
and caution would have proclaimed my fears. 

The British Museum was not at that time what 
it is now; its outside and inside since then have 
been equally altered and improved. Such as it was, 
however, it called forth the wonder of Londoners 
and strangers, and would have awakened mine had 
I been sufficiently at liberty to look about me and 
enjoy the scene. Mine was but a hurried glance 
at the statues and paintings, the vast collection of 
curiosities from North America, New Zealand, and 
the Sandwich Islands. At another time I could 
have looked the whole day on the heathen gods, 
the canoes, fishing-tackle, tomahawks, hatchets, 
war-clubs, and bows and arrows of the Indians, 
with their bracelets of boars’ tusks and sharks’ 
teeth. To me the stuffed animals, birds, and 
reptiles, cases of insects and minerals, medals, 
antiquities, and curiosities of all kinds, seemed 
almost endless ; but I hurried through them. 

Old men with grey heads, fathers and mothers 





with their somewhat grown children, and young 
men and lasses, formed a sort of living stream 
along the stair-case and passages, and through 
the several chambers. Eager curiosity, wonder, 
and delight were visible among the visitors ; all 
seemed interested, excited, and happy. What 
money they had in their pockets I knew not; but I 
felt very confident, by their careless ease and unaf- 
fected joy, that not one of them had a thousand- 
pound note there. 

The print-room was then under the care of a 
Mr. Smith, a very intelligent man, who afterwards 
published a book of his own history. Among 
other things he told me, as I well remember, that 
he began life under singular circumstances, having 
been born in a hackney-coach. The libraries of 
the museum astonished me by their extent; but 
not long did I remain in them, for if I had not a 
serpent in my bosom, I had that there which 
almost as effectually interfered with my peace. 

From the museum I hastened to Westminster 
Abbey, a place which could not be left unseen. 
What a treat would the Poets’ Corner have been to 
me if, instead of a note for a thousand pounds, I had 
had only one for five pounds about me! The monu- 
ments of Chaucer, Shakspeare, Thomson, Dryden, 
Milton, and Spenser were hastily regarded ; and 
those of Prior, Gray, Addison, Goldsmith, Mason, 
and “rare Ben Jonson,” hardly looked at. The 
statue of Canning was not then in the abbey ; 
but those of Pitt and Fox, so near together, excited 
much the attention of spectators : 

“ Drop upon Fox’s grave the tear, 
Twill trickle to his rival’s bier.” 

Roubiliaec’s master-piece of the grim skeleton 
Death issuing, armed with his dart, from an open 
sepulchre, did for a time arrest my steps; and the 
monument of admiral Kempenfelt, who perished 
in the Royal George at Spithead, made me pause : 

“ Eight hundred of the brave, 
Whose courage well was tried, 
Had made the vessel heel, 
And laid her on her side. 
“ A land-breeze shook the shrouds, 
And she was overset ! 
Down went the Royal George 
With all her crew complete !” 


As I entered the small chapel where lies the 
figure of Henry v., I observed the eyes of a man 
wearing a moustache fixed on me. Moustaches 
were not so common then as they are now, and I 
was by no means enamoured with the face of the 
stranger. As I went to the opposite side of the 
monument, the verger who described the abbey 
spoke aloud : “ This figure has lost its head, which 
is supposed to have been of solid silver, and to have 
excited the avarice of Oliver Cromwell, or his 
adherents.” At the moment I again caught sight 
of the man with the moustache peering at me 
through the crowd. “If the statue has lost its 
head,” thought I, “ that is no reason why I should 
lose my note ;” and with that I took the first favour- 
able opportunity of leaving the place. 

I have a strange, confused remembrance of this 
scene, as well as of the brass-work, beautiful ceiling, 
stalls of brown wainscot, with Gothic canopies 
finely carved, and curious statues of patriarchs, 
saints, martyrs, and confessors in Henry the 
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Seventh’s chapel; but I never can recall these 
things to my remembrance without once more 
conjuring up the phantom that scared me from the 
abbey, even that hated face with the moustaches 
and peering eyes. 

On my return to Holborn, I unfortunately got 
into a crowd near Temple-bar. Never did I know 
till then what a London crowd was, A hackney- 
coach had been overturned, and the pressure of the 
throng was terrible. A cry was raised, “Take 
care of your pockets!” An admonition altogether 
unnecessary, so far as it respected myself, the care 
of my pocket being my chief, and almost my oy 
concern, Not easy would it be todescribe the half 
of what I felt in that crowd. With my clothes torn, 
and my whole frame fevered with apprehension, I 
at length succeeded in making my way to my inn, 

It would be tedious to dwell on my visits to 
other celebrities of London, for they were all so 
mingled with apprehension as to partake of the 
same character of those already described. One 
thing I was thoroughly convinced of, that what- 
ever advantages a thousand-pound note could con- 
fer, it could also call up in the mind a thousand 
fears. The comfort of money is not to be com- 
pared with the comfort of an easy night-cap. Oh, 
for more thankfulness for the mercies we have, and 
less anxiety about what we have not! If I wished 
to plague the heart of an enemy unaccustomed to the 
possession of money, hardly need I desire for him 
any other visitation than that of having suddenly 
a thousand-pound note of his own to take care of. 

For eight days did I endure the purgatory of 
mingled gratification and care—sight-seeing and 
money-keeping—and have no wish again to realize 
the painful experience of the past. Seldom, perhaps, 
has a period in most respects so well calculated to 
afford enjoyment inflicted more pain ; for, morning, 
noon, and night, my comfort was abridged and 
my pleasure poisoned by my unceasing solicitude. 
At last I quitted London, rattling over the pave- 
ment of Piccadilly, and reaching home in safety by 
the “Crown Prince” coach in fourteen hours—a 
journey now usually performed by the railroad in 
less than four hours. My note was speedily paid 
away, and then for the first time did I again enjoy 
the comfort of an easy night-cap. 





THE FIRST AERONAUT. 


Prtatre Des Rosters was the first and most illus- 
trious of the long list of individuals who have 
fallen victims to their desire to advance the art of 
aerostation. He may be looked upon as the incar- 
nation of that feverish love of scientific adventure 
and excitement which the progress of the physical 
sciences developed in certain minds towards the 
end of the last century. The laurels gained by 
Blanchard hindered him from sleeping; by night 
and day they were always before his eyes. 

His first attempts were made in the year 1783, 


In France, every month of that year saw a new | 


step taken in advance by the aerial Argonauts. 
The first five of those months were devoted to ex- 
perimental essays; the sixth witnessed the first 
public ascent ever made in France. This took 


place successfully at Annonay, the balloon being | 


one of the primitive sort, filled with heated air. 





In July and August the first ascents were made in 
Paris, by means of balloons filled with hydrogen 
gas; and in September, at Versailles, the first 
balloon freighted with living animals made its 
ascent, 

In October of the same year, Montgolfier set 
himself to work to make a balloon which should be 
capable of carrying travellers. He worked for this 
purpose in the gardens of the Faubourg Saint 
Antoine. The machine which he constructed was 
not less than twenty yards in height, by as many 
as sixteen broad. Its exterior was richly painted 
and embroidered ; there being rset | upon it, 
on a blue ground, the twelve signs of the zodiac, 
the arms of the king of France, and numberless 
fleurs-de-lis ; and also, lower down, amidst a crowd 
of grotesque heads and garlands of flowers, a flock 
of eagles with extended wings, that seemed to be 
flying and supporting the huge machine upon their 
shoulders. At the bottom of the balloon, some- 
what in the fashion of our modern “cars,” was 
constructed a circular gallery of wicker-work, 
covered with silk, which was destined to receive 
the aeronauts. This gallery was much larger, how- 
ever, than balloon-cars now-a-days are, and was 
surrounded by a balustrade to prevent the travellers 
falling out, and to permit them to circulate freely 
in the interior. In the middle of the gallery was 
an opening, under which was suspended by chains 
the iron stove which was to be used for the purpose 
of rarefying the air in the balloon. In one corner 
of the gallery was a magazine, intended for the 
storing up of an immense quantity of straw, by 
means of which the aeronauts should be able to 
elevate themselves at will, by increasing the acti- 
vity of their fire. 

By the fifteenth of October everything was 
finished, and upon that and the three following 
days attempts were made to make the balloon 
serve as a kind of aerial ship. At twenty-three 
different times Pilatre des Rosiers, generally alone, 
but once accompanied with the marquis of Arlande 
and once with M. Girond de Vilette, suffered him- 
self to be elevated in the car of the balloon as high 
as could be done without cutting the cords which 
held it captive, namely, to a height of about 430 
yards. Elevated to that height, “the balloon,” 
says an eye-witness, “did not seem to be in the 
least diminished, but the men in the gallery ap- 
peared so small that they could not be distinguished 
from each other without the aid of a telescope.” 
All the world paid homage to the sang-froid and 
courage of Pilatre des Rosiers, as also to his ad- 
dress and the intelligent manner in which he in- 
creased or damped his fire according as he 
wished either to ascend or descend. On one ocea- 
sion, hardly had he ascended twenty feet ere his 
balloon, driven by the wind, threatened to become 
entangled amongst the branches of a neighbouring 
clump of trees. A loud cry of terror unanimously 
escaped the assembled multitude, who feared to see 
the tissues of the balloon torn and the aeronaut 
dashed to earth, But Pilatre des Rosiers was less 
moved, perhaps, than any one in all the crowd 
below, and taking a pottle of straw with the utmost 
possible sang-froid, he threw it cleverly into the 
fire, and then poured a couple of bottles of oil over 
it. Immediately the balloon began to ascend 
again, amid a shout of triumph such as seldom has 
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been heard even in Paris, and instantly it was out | peared no larger than a crow. It was observed to 


of danger. oe : : 
But the adventurous spirit of Pilatre des Rosiers 
was not to be satisfied by such partial ascents as 
these. To his ardent imagination, aerial naviga- 
tion appeared now perfectly practicable, and he 
longed impatiently to, at any rate, make the at- 
tempt. But the boldness of the project intimi- 
dated the hearts of even the most intrepid, and for 
a time, all the world set its face determinedly 
against it. Nor is it to be wondered at that it 
should have done so, for the balloon had only been 
invented a few months, and the idea of a man’s 
suffering himself to be carried away by it wher- 
ever it might choose to take him, was enough to 
make even the boldest hesitate. Permission to do 
so was therefore for a time denied to the adven- 


| turous aeronaut, the French king opposing the 


project himself with the utmost warmth. He ad- 
mired Des Rosiers, and was afraid of losing him. 


| In his solicitude, therefore, since he could see no 
| other means of quieting Pilatre, he sent him word 


that if he would promise to renounce his project, 
he, the king, would consent to give full pardon to 
any two condemned criminals who would consent 
to take upon themselves the risk of ascending in 
his balloon instead of him. But Pilatre des Ro- 
siers refused this offer with indignation. ‘‘ What!” 
exclaimed he, “ shall vile criminals, foul murderers, 
men rejected from the bosom of society, have 
the glory of being the first to navigate the field 
of air? Never, whilst Pilatre des Rosiers draws 
breath!” He demanded, he invoked, he suppli- 
cated, but for a time it was all in vain. He agi- 
tated the whole court and the whole city ; but for 
along and we» . time he did so vainly. At last, 
he bethought himself of addressing his petition to 
the Duchesse de Polignac, then governess to the 
royal children, and possessed of a kind of omni- 
potence over the mind of Louis xvi. She pleaded 
his cause warmly to the king, and brought to her 
aid also the marquis of Arlandes, a gentleman of 
Languedoc, who was a major in a regiment of in- 
fantry, and who declared that he was so confident 
that Pilatre would run no risk in his intended 
voyage, that if the king would give him permis- 


| sion to perform it, he himself would gladly ac- 


company him. 

Vanquished by so many entreaties and so much 
obstinacy, the king at last gave the necessary au- 
thorization of the project, and on the 20th of 
November, 1783, everything was ready for its 
being put into execution. On that day, however, 
the wind and the rain were so very violent, that 
it was absolutely necessary that the ascent should 
be postponed. On the morrow, the 21st, the 
weather was more favourable, and at half-past 
one in the afternoon, in the presence of the 
dauphin and his suite, Pilatre des Rosiers and the 
marquis d’Arlandes set out together from the 
Jardins de la Muette upon the first aerial voyage 
ever performed. The wind was still very rough 
and the weather stormy ; but in spite of these dis- 
advantages, the balloon rose rapidly. Arrived at 
a certain elevation, the aeronauts waved their hats 
to the assembled multitudes, who were all struck 
at the same time with admiration, fear, and inter- 
est. Soon it became impossible to distinguish 


| these new Argonauts, and their balloon itself ap- 





follow the course of the Seine as far as the Ile des 
Cygnets, and then to cross the river and sail over 
the city, but at such a height above it as to be ob- 
servable from all parts of it, even from the pave- 
ments of the narrowed streets. The towers of all 
the churches were covered with curious lookers-on, 
who observed the balloon pass between them and 
the sun, and thus produce a momentary eclipse of 
a novel kind. Having passed over Paris, and be- 
come free from all fear of getting entangled 
amongst the buildings of the city, the aeronauts 
sufiered themselves to descend considerably, till 
they found themselves in a fresh current of air, 
which bore them in a southerly direction. When 
they had thus proceeded for another mile or two, 
the marquis d’Arlandes exclaimed to his compa- 
nion, “ Pied @ terre!” thinking that enough had 
been done and experienced for a first attempt, and 
that it would be wise to descend before they were 
out of reach of help. Immediately Pilatre ceased 
to feed the fire, and the balloon slowly descended 
about five miles beyond Paris. As soon as the 
bottom of the gallery touched the earth, the mar- 
quis d’Arlandes leapt lightly out of it, but Pilatre 
des Rosiers lingering behind, the now collapsed 
balloon blew over him, and buried him, as it were, 
in its silken folds. In the course of about ten 
minutes the machine was put to rights, packed up, 
placed on a vehicle, and started for the place it 
came from. The marquis d’Arlandes leaped upon 
horseback to repair thither also; but Pilatre was 
obliged to proceed first to his own house, in conse- 
quence of his coat, which he had pulled off whilst 
in the air, in order to enable him to feed the fire 
more easily, having been stolen out of the car 
immediately upon its descent. Still, he arrived at 
the chateau de la Muette within a few minutes of 
his companion, and was greeted with the utmost en- 
thusiasm by the assembled crowds, consisting almost 
of the entire population of the city and its suburbs. 
Benjamin Franklin was a witness of the whole 
spectacle, and when asked by a stander-by what 
he thought of it, he replied, “I have seen a child 
born, which may one day be a man.” 

Soon after this, it was announced that Blanch- 
ard had formed the project of crossing the Channel 
in a balloon. He, however, found a rival in Pilatre 
des Rosiers, who, jealous of the success of this 
competitor for fame, determined, if possible, to be 
beforehand with him. But whilst Pilatre was 
constructing, at a great expense, a couple of large 
balloons near to Boulogne, with the intention of 
passing from thence into England, Blanchard, more 
fortunate in his arrangements, outstripped him in 
the race, and on the 7th of January, 1785, crossed 
over from Dover to Calais in a balloon. Pilatre was 
only spurred on by Blanchard’s success, to endea- 
vour to achieve a greater, and immediately caused 
a public announcement to be made of his intention 
to cross the Channel in the opposite direction. 
This enterprise offered, as may be imagined, many 
perils; but it was in vain that his friends endea- 
voured, by pointing to them, to persuade him to 
abandon it. He would hear nothing. He pre- 
tended to have discovered a new method of ar- 
ranging his apparatus, by means of which he de- 
clared that he should be able to insure perfect 
security, together with the means of maintaining 
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himself in the atmosphere for almost any length of 
time. 

Placing reliance upon these declarations, and 
forbidden to doubt by Pilatre’s air of confidence, 
M. de Calonne gave him a hundred and fifty thou- 
sand francs for the construction of his machine, 
which he called an Aero-montgolphier, and ex- 
pected wonders from it, but which turned out to be 
in reality as deplorable an invention as could well 
be conceived. It —— . an ——_ —— 
of hydrogen gas, with a large cylinder place 
under it, the aon which was to enable him, by 
rarefying at will the air contained in it, to ascend 
or descend at pleasure, and thus make use of the 
currents of air which were most favourable to his 
purposes, without losing gas. Had it not been 
that hydrogen gas was so highly inflammable, this 
combination of the two systems of ballooning might 
have been pronounced an admirable invention. As 
it was, however, and as several eminent physicians 
declared to Pilatre at the time, it was like placing 
a fire under a barrel of powder. Still, persist he 
would in his unfortunate idea, in spite of all that 
could be said to him. Even the elements seemed 
to be desirous of prevailing on him to abandon 
his enterprise; for, after his machine was ready, 
contrary winds prevailed for five whole months, to 
such an extent as to prevent him even attempting 
an ascent. Moreover, a whole army of rats set to 
work to devour his machine by bits, nor could their 
ravages be wholly stopped, notwithstanding the 
united efforts of another army of cats and dogs, 
aided by those of a band of sixteen men, who were 
employed during the whole of each night to scare 
them away by beating drums. At last, tired of 
waiting, and determined to effect his purpose, hap- 
pen what would, he made preparation for ascending 
in the midst of a violent storm. The magistrates, 
however, interfered to prevent the ascent actually 
taking place, and compelled Pilatre to wait, at 
any rate, for fairer weather. At last the long ex- 

ected day arrived, and in the midst of what could 
pasting else but transports of delirium, Pilatre 
des Rosiers for the last time made his prepara- 
tions. In these he was assisted by a Boulogne 
hysician, named Romain, who he agreed should 
come the companion of his voyage; and at seven 
o'clock in the morning of the 15th of June, 1785, 
he and Romain stepped into the gallery. A supe- 
rior officer, the marquis de la Maisonfort, had en- 
treated to be allowed to accompany them, but had 
been refused. At the last moment he threw a 
rouleau of 200 louis d’or into the car, and placed 
one foot in it, as though to enter. Pilatre gently 
ushed him back and threw out the louis d’or, say- 
ing, “‘ Monsieur, in our present enterprise we are 
sure of nothing. I cannot accept you, if I would 
have my conscience be at ‘wg 

The balloon rose with the utmost majesty from 
the earth, making with it, as it did so, an angle of 
sixty degrees. An unquiet gloom was depicted 
upon the countenance of almost every spectator, 
but joy and security were alone painted upon those 
of the two voyagers. Every one was astonished, 
and almost every one afraid. 

When the balloon had risen about two hundred 
feet, it found itself in a fresh current of air, which 
took it still more directly towards the sea. In the 
course of a few minutes it was some distance from 





the land, but it suddenly got into another curre 
which rapidly carried it” back in. At ry 
moment it was doubtless the wish of Pilatre to 
descend, and endeavour to find a more favourable 
current of air, for he opened the valve which wag 
appointed to let in, when needed, the cold air into 
his cylinder, and by so doing, in consequence of 
the awkwardness of the contrivance by means of 
which the valve was opened, he unfortunately made 
a rent in his balloon. The consequences were im. 
mediate and horrible. At the time that Pilatre 
des Rosiers opened the valve, he and his compa. 
nion were 1700 feet above the surface of the earth. 
A moment afterwards they were both dashed to 
the ground, dead, and mutilated in a frightful 
manner. 

Pilatre was buried near the monument which 
had just been erected to commemorate the almost 
miraculous crossing of the sea by Blanchard, upon 
the exact spot of earth on which that intrepid 
aeronaut descended. He had become for France a 
hero, and more than twenty inscriptions to his 
memory are still visible. 


" THE SONG OF THE STRIKE. 


I’ve a liking for this “ striking,” 
If we only do it well; 
Firm, defiant, like a giant, 
Strike !—and make the effort tell ! 


One another, working brother, 
Let us freely now advise ; 
For reflection and correction 
Help to make us great and wise. 


Work and wages, say the sages, 
Go for ever hand in hand ; 
As the motion of an ocean, 
The supply and the demand. 


My advice is, strike for prices 
Nobler far than sordid coin ; 
Strike with terror, sin and.error 

And let man and master join. 


Every failing now prevailing 
In the heart, or in the head— 
Make no clamour—take the hammer, 
Drive it down, and strike it dead! 


Much the chopping, lopping, propping, 
Carpenter, we have to do, 

Ere the plummet, from the summit, 
Mark our moral fabric true. 


Take the measure of false pleasure ; 
Try each action by the square ; 

Strike a chalk-line, for your walk-line; 
Strive to keep your footsteps there ! 


The foundation of creation 
Lies in truth’s unerring laws : 
Man of mortar, there’s no shorter 
Way to base a righteous cause, 


Every builder, painter, gilder, 
Man of leather, man of clothes, 
Each mechanic in a panic 
At the way his labour goes, 


Let him reason thus in season ; 
Strike the root of all his wrong, 
Cease his quarrels, mend his morals, 
And be happy, rich, and strong. 


BALPH HOY? 
New York, 1853. 
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